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extending it to numerous other verbs, often with ques- 
tionable taste. It lifts its head occasionally in English 
prose, but there is no question that the poet is the 
pioneer. William Dean Howells, in Harper's Magazine for 
August, 1919, has: ". . . you remember we said to our 
friend about the middle of last May, when the collective 
airmen's attempt to fly across the Atlantic hesitated 
failure". But Pope has the inside track: "Just hint a 
fault, and hesitate dislike". We shall certainly have to 
put Ambrose Bierce among the Post-Augustans and 
far back at that for saying, "He was hatted, booted, 
overcoated and umbrellaed as became a person about to 
expose himself to the night". 

To sum up, we may say that the natural explanation 
seems to be that at times the flight of fancy or imagina- 
tion by its very sweep brushes aside the natural syn- 
tactical restraints, or at least induces a corresponding 
boldness and freedom. 

The construction is simply one of the innumerable 
manifestations of the constant 'tugging at the leash'. 
Debarred from the possibility of conveying his fancy to 
us as pure and free as he conceives it, the poet can but 
adopt a medium through which to express it, and cannot 
resist the attempt consciously or unconsciously to mold 
this medium more nearly to his will. I see, then, in the 
employment of the transitive for the intransitive verb 
one, however small, manifestation of this struggle, con- 
stant in poetry, the struggle for freedom. 

City College, p H EDWARDS. 

Baltimore. 



AENEID 6. 42-44 

According to Norden, in his commentary on this 
passage, Vergil described in these lines, faithfully, the 
actual appearance of the oracle place. Norden quotes 
a statement in Beloch's Campanien, 161, to the effect 
'that the whole rock is perforated by grottoes, arranged 
in three levels, and in part yet unexplored'. 

I do not know whether since the appearance of 
Beloch's book excavations have been carried on. But a 
curious light is thrown upon the passage, and the desire 
to see the excavations completed is much stimulated by 
an interesting coincidence related in The National 
Geographic Magazine, 37. 445-478 (May, 1920), in an 
article entitled Malta: The Halting Place of Nations. 
First Account of Remarkable Prehistoric Tombs and 
Temples Recently Unearthed on the Island, by Mr. 
W. A. Griffiths. Mr. Griffiths describes & system of 
subterranean places of worship, known as Hal Saflieni, 
accidentally discovered on the island of Malta in 1902, 
at a village called Casal Paula. It consists (459) "of 
three series of chambers excavated out of the solid rock, 
on three levels". 

After a detailed description of these chambers the 
writer continues (465 : the italics are mine) : 
. . . we come to a square entrance into a small 
round cave a yard or two in diameter. Possibly the 
oracle was kept there. A little farther in the cave, at 
about the level of a man's mouth, is a hemispherical hole 



in the side wall about two feet in diameter. Here it was 
noticed only a few months ago that any word spoken into 
this place was magnified a hundred-fold and audible 
throughout the entire underground structure. 

Mr. Griffiths adds that a curved projection at the 
back of the cave acts as a sounding board, and that 

The impression upon the credulous can be imagined 
when the oracle spoke and the words came thundering 
through the dark and mysterious places with terrifying 
impressiveness. 

With this compare Aen. 4.510 ter centum tonat ore deos, 
of the Massylian priestess, and Aen. 6.81-82 
ostia namque domus patuere ingentia centum 
sponte sua vatisque ferunt responsa per auras. 

It is hard to believe that the parallel between the 
excavations at Malta and the condition of the antrum 
Cumaeum, together with Vergil's description, should be 
merely accidental. I do not remember that the poet 
ever visited Malta, and from Mr. Griffiths 's account of 
the discovery it seems as if the caves were buried before 
the age of history. May we, then, assume that the 
resemblance is due to ethnic relationship and that the 
same prehistoric people who built the Maltese caves 
have also left their impress upon the Campanian shore 
(the decorations in these are said to resemble the pre- 
historic decorations from Spain and South France)? 
The archaeologist, who from experience knows how 
tenaciously the population of a district maintains the 
recollection of the existence of unusual monuments, no 
matter in how distorted a form, will hardly be surprised 
at the assumption that Vergil picked up from the rustics 
and incorporated into his epic some such tale keeping 
alive the original purpose of the queer grottoes in the 
Cumaean hill. To the archaeologist's spade we must 
look for the satisfaction of our curiosity. Perhaps it will 
add another confirmation to the view that Vergil's poem 
is the product of the widest and truest scholarly 
research. 

Boys High School, Er . nst Riess . 

Brooklyn. New York. 
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The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Part XIII. Edited, with 
Notes and Translations, by B. P. Grenfell and 
A. S..Hunt. Egypt Exploration Fund, Graeco- 
Roman Branch. London and Boston (1919). 
Pp. 235 . Six plates. 
Of the thirteen volumes of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri 
published under the editorial supervision of Professors 
Grenfell and Hunt three, Parts V, XI, and XIII, are of 
particular interest to students of Greek literature, 
because they contain literary texts. In Part XIII, the 
volume under consideration, texts are presented as fol- 
lows: I Theological (Nos. 1594-1603, pp. 1-26); II 
New Classical Fragments (Nos. 1604-1613, pp. 27-155); 
and III Fragments of Extant Classical Authors (Nos. 
I6i4-i625,pp. 155-215). 

Of special importance are the texts of Sections II and 
III. Of these let us consider the latter first, namely, 



